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First  ASOL  Meeting  On 
West  Coast  Scheduled 
June  26,  27 

Co-sponsored  by  Pacific  Coast 
Festival 

The  first  West  Coast  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League  will  take 
the  form  of  a  two  day  conference  to  be  held 
in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  June  26  and  27,  1954.  The  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the  League 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  Festival  which  is  pre- 
'  senting  a  12  day  festival  cf  orchestra  and 
chamber  music  concerts,  lectures  and  forums 
from  June  24  to  July  4,  1954. 

The  League  Conference  on  June  26  and  27 
marks  the  first  time  the  national  organization 
has  been  able  to  schedule  special  activities 
for  its  West  Coast  membership.  Heretofore, 
all  League  meetings,  workshops  and  training 
sessions  have  been  held  in  the  Midwestern  or 
Eastern  part  of  the  U.  S. 

“One  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  enable 
representatives  of  the  national  organization  to 
become  acquainted  personally  with  more  of 
our  West  Coast  members  and  to  learn  more 
of  the  work  and  problems  of  the  western 
orchestras”,  stated  Alan  Watrous,  League 
president.  “We  feel  it  is  time  the  League 
begins  to  develop  special  workshop  services 
on  the  West  Coast,  but  first  we  must  know 
more  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  our  member¬ 
ship  in  this  area.” 

The  Conference  program  will  include  dis¬ 
cussions  on  general  orchestral  problems  and 
goals,  group  sessions  on  specific  areas  of 
orchestral  activity,  and  attendance  at  some  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Festival  concerts.  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  will  represent  the  League  at  the  open- 

Iing  session. 

The  Conference  will  be  open  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League  members 
and  other  per.sons  having  special  interest  in 
symphony  work.  A  special  invitation  has  been 
\  issued  to  members  of  the  year-old  Western 
k  Association  of  Symphony  Orchestras.  Full 
"  program  details  will  be  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Newsletter. 


Guy  Fraser  Harrisan 
Hanared  by  Cauncil 

The  National  Music  Council  has  awarded  its 
Annual  Conductor  Citation  for  the  season 
1952-53  to  Guy  Fraser  Harrison,  Conductor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  Citation  is  given  each  year  to  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  a  major  symphony  orchestra  for  the 
presentation  of  important  American  composi¬ 
tions  on  the  regular  subscription  series  of 
concerts  in  the  orchestra’s  home  city. 


League  Nat'l  Convention,  Musicians  Workshop 
June  17-19,  1954— Springfield,  Ohio 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

The  Ninth  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  will 
be  held  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  June  17-19,  1954.  The 
Springfield  Symphony  is  the  host  orchestra 
and  convention  headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Shawnee  Hotel. 

The  convention  program  combines  daily 
general  sessions  concerned  with  the  broad 
basic  aspects  of  symphony  orchestra  work 
and  daily  workshop  sessions  on  the  special 
problems  and  interests  of  the  various  units  of 
an  orchestra  organization  including  sessions 
for  board  members,  composers,  conductors, 
managers,  musicians,  music  librarians,  music 
critics,  women’s  associations  and  youth  or¬ 
chestras.  Any  person,  regardless  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  may  hold  within  his  own  orchestra 
organization,  is  welcome  to  attend  any  of  the 
special  sessions. 

There  is  extensive  display  space  available 
at  the  convention  hotel  and  orchestra  displays 
can  and  will  be  expanded  this  year.  The  con¬ 
vention  program  includes  a  little  more  “un¬ 
scheduled  time”  this  year,  so  that  conven- 
tionees  will  have  more  opportunity  to  study 
orchestra  displays. 

The  Springfield  Symphony  will  entertain 
the  Convention  at  the  Springfield  Country 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


MUSICIANS  WORKSHOP 

The  League’s  Second  National  Workshop 
for  Orchestra  Players  will  be  presented  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  June  18-19  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  League  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  Assisting  the 
League  in  presenting  the  Workshop,  are 
several  musical  instrument  firms  including  C. 
G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Scherl  &  Roth,  Inc.;  and 
the  Workshop  instructors  who  are  contribut¬ 
ing  all  or  part  of  their  services. 

Thirteen  artist  musicians  from  major  sym¬ 
phonies  affiliated  with  the  League  will  serve 
as  Workshop  instructors.  Saxophone  artist, 
Sigurd  Rascher,  has  graciously  offered  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  special  class  on  the  use  of  the  saxo¬ 
phone  as  an  orchestral  instrument. 

Two  full  orchestra  rehearsals  have  been 
scheduled  in  response  to  requests  for  “more 
orchestra  rehearsals”  from  among  the  110 
musicians  attending  last  year’s  Workshop. 

All  musicians  are  cordially  invited  to  come 
a  day  early  and  attend  convention  sessions 
which  open  Thursday  morning,  June  17.  The 
Musicians  Workshop  sessions  will  open  Fri¬ 
day  morning  June  18  at  9:00  A.  M.  and  will 
continue  through  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  single  registration  fee  of  $10.00  covers 
both  the  Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop 
sessions.  Musicians  are  requested  to  send  in 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


Cleveland  Orchestra — League  Conductors  Workshop  Members.  Front  row  center:  George 
Szell,  Musical  Director,  Cleveland  Orchestra.  Story,  page  4-5. 
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MRS.  LETA  SNOW 
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.Mgr.  Wichito  Symphony 
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Music  Director,  Brevard  Music  Foundation 
41 1  Vi  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


THOMAS  E.  WILSON 
Conductor,  Lafayette  Symphony  Orch. 

Chairman,  League  Library  Comm. 

P.  O.  Box  432.  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Southwest 

DR.  ERNO  DANIEL 
Conductor,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
Midwestern  University 
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Manoger,  Sacramento  Philharmonic 
529  Oschner  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  California 
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MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON 
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Executive  Committee 

Richord  Alvey,  President,  Kingsport  Symphony, 
126  E.  Ravine  Street,  Kingsport,  Tennessee 
Mrs.  Beverly  A.  Barksdale,  President,  Toledo  Orchestra 
Women's  Associotion,  1941  Lawrence  Ave.,  Toledo, 
Ohio 

Ralph  Black,  Manager,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Klein- 
hans  Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Walter  Heermann,  Conductor,  Madison  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  211  N.  Carroll  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Symphony,  Chairman, 
League  Publicity  Committee,  300  Maine  Street, 
Quincy,  Illinois 

Dr.  Alexander  Leslie,  Conductor,  Springfield  Symphony, 
49  Chestnut  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
A.  H.  Miller,  Manager,  Duluth  Symphony  Orchestra, 
704  Alworth  Building,  Duluth,  Minnesota 
Thomas  Pirine,  President.  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony, 
Higley  Building,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
L.  Robert  Riebs,  Manoger,  Elkhart  Symphony,  405  Jef¬ 
ferson  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Theodore  Russell,  Conductor,  Jackson  Symphony,  P.  O. 
Box  4471,  Jackson  5,  Mississippi 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to  develop  and 
stimulate  the  growth  of  civic  and  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  to  further  the  welfare  of  these 
organizations  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  American  conductors,  composers, 
ond  artists — and  in  general  to  improve  the  standards 
of  CIVIC  symphony  orchestras. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

October  30,  1953  thru  March  12,  1954,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. — “Music-USA”  Pops  Concert  series 
spotlighting  community  orchestras.  Co-sponsored  by  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and 
league. 

March  30.  1954.  Chicago,  III. — League  participation  in  national  meeting  of  MENC.  Session: 
Music  Education  in  the  Community. 

May  11,  1954,  Boca  Raton.  Florida. — League  participation  in  national  conference  of  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America.  Session:  Coordinated  Planning  in  Fields  of  Health, 
Welfare,  Education  and  the  Arts. 

June  17-19,  1954.  Springfield.  Ohio. — National  Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Shawnee  Hotel. 

June  26-27,  1954,  Santa  Barbara.  California. — First  West  Coast  League  Conference.  Co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Festival. 

1954  Summer. — Orchestra  Management  Course.  Date  and  place  to  be  announced. 

October  4-8.  1954,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Philadelphia  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Sym¬ 
posium. 


The  League's  New  Members 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Austrian  Information  Service,  New  York 
City 

Monterey  County  Symphony  Association. 
Inc.  (Carmel,  Cal.) 

Oneonta  Community  Orchestra  (N.  Y.) 
John  C.  Worley,  Cond. 

Peninsula  Orchestra  (Newport  News,  Va.) 
Cary  McMurran,  Cond. 

Richland  Symphony  Orch.  (Wash.)  Karl 
Diettrich,  Cond. 

University  of  Louisville  Orchestra  (Ky.), 
Dudley  Howe,  Cond. 

University  of  Michigan  Extension  Orches¬ 
tra,  (Detroit),  David  Mattern,  Cond. 

RE-INSTATED  ORGANIZATIONS 

Lansing  Civic  Symphony  Association. 
(Mich.)  Romeo  Tata,  Cond. 

BUSINESS  FIRMS 

Consolidated  Concerts  Corporation,  New 
York  City 

Music  Publishers  Holding  Corporation,  New 
York  City 

INDIVIDUALS 

Board  Members 
Louisville  Philharmonic 
Byck,  Mrs.  Dann  C. 

Davenport,  John 
Farnsley,  Charles  P. 

Isaacs,  Norman 
Milner,  B.  Hudson 
Sellers,  Richard 

Conductors 

Benetsky,  Rudolph,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elkan,  Henri,  Hollis,  New  York 
Fischer,  Irwin.  Evanston  Civic  Orchestra, 
Gary  Symphony,  American  Conserva¬ 
tory  Orch.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

Helfenbein,  Ladislas,  New  York  City 
Howe,  Dudley,  University  of  Louisville 
Orchestra,  Ky. 

King,  Robert  F.,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Krausz,  Laszlo,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Cham¬ 
ber  Orch.,  Akron  Symphony  Orch. 
Orland,  Henry,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Rodrique,  Thomas,  Little  Symphony, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Steele,  Emmett  M..  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville,  Missouri. 

Worley,  John  C.,  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Com- 


The  Concert  Calendar  was  omitted  from 
this  issue  because  of  lack  of  space.  It  will 
be  completed  in  the  May  issue  of  the  News¬ 
letter. 


munity  Symphony 
Composers 

Clokey,  Joseph  W.,  Claremont,  California 
Instrumentalists 

Buttolph,  David,  Tympanist,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

Dale,  John  R..  Bass,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Daly,  James  J.  Clarinetist,  Wabasso, 
Minnesota 

Eck,  Emil,  Instructor  in  Flute,  North¬ 
western  Univ.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Gingold,  Josef,  Concertmaster,  Cleveland 
Orchestra 

Harvey,  Gloria.  Harpist,  Charleston, 

W.  Va. 

Isenbarger,  Judith  A.,  Oboist,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind. 

Ledereer,  Carl,  Violinist,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Miller,  Thomas  V.,  Trombonist,  Rochester, 
New  York 

Phillips,  Mariam  H.,  Violinist,  Denver, 
Colorado 

Pohly,  Glenna  M.,  Flutist,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Seidel,  Marian  L.,  Violinist,  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill. 

Silver,  Mrs.  Harriet  Scott,  Violist, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Stalzer,  Frank,  Oboist,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Stamm,  William  O.,  Trombonist, 
Rochester,  New  York 

Managers 

Henkle,  Theodore,  New  York  City 

Shultz,  Peter,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Philharmonic 

Wangerin,  R.  H.,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Philharmonic. 

Women's  Associations  Committee  Members 

Minish,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Pres.  Louis¬ 
ville  Philharmonic  Women’s  Committee 


St.  Petersburg  Symphony 
Values  Radio  Promotion 

William  D.  Eppes,  publicity  chairman  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Symphony,  Fla.,  reports  fine 
results  from  radio  publicity.  Mr.  Eppes  sends 
the  orchestra’s  program  listings  to  at  least 
ten  key  people  in  local  radio  stations.  With 
the  listings  goes  a  self  addressed  postal  asking 
the  radio  staffs  to  report  on  length  and  time 
of  plugs. 

The  plugs  are  followed  up  with  prompt 
acknowledgments,  notes  of  appreciation  and 
official  reports  to  the  orchestra  board.  Re¬ 
sults:  excellent  radio  coverage  of  orchestra 
activities. 

In  January,  the  St.  Petersburg  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  Music  Hour  heard  over  Station  WTSP 
dedicated  an  entire  program  to  the  work  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Symphony. 


Rascher  Comments  On 
The  Siring  Problem 

The  following  notes  were  jotted  down  during 
plane  flights  between  concert  engagements  by 
Sigurd  Rascher,  the  saxophone  artist  who  also 
devotes  part  of  his  time  to  teaching  wood¬ 
winds  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Green¬ 
wich,  New  York.  Becoming  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  discussions  of  orchestra’s  string 
problems  at  the  1953  League  national  conven¬ 
tion,  League  member  Rascher  feels  ‘some¬ 
thing’  can  be  done  about  it  through  coopera¬ 
tion  between  community  orchestras  and  com¬ 
munity  citizens — at  the  community  level. 

“Seek  PTA  cooperation.  Get  prominent 
PTA  parent  on  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
Board — his  duty  is  to  establish  connections 
and  conditions  between  school  and  string 
teaching  opportunities.  Suggest  a  full  time 
string  teacher  if  at  all  possible.  Should 
be  a  man  because  chances  are  great  that  boys 
will  consider  strings  “sissy”  if  they  are  taught 
by  a  woman.  If  not  a  full  time  string  teacher, 
then  at  least  a  string  player  to  serve  as  a 
part  time  instructor.  He  should  give  some 
short  (35  minute)  programs  in  the  class 
rooms,  playing  for  and  talking  with  the 
children.  He  will  need  different  programs 
for  children  in  grades  1-6,  and  grades  7-12. 

“Start  strings  in  3rd  grade.  Limit  group 
playing  to  the  string  orchestra  at  first. 
Otherwise,  the  characteristic  string  sound  is 
not  experienced  strongly  enough  by  the  child¬ 
ren.  Give  the  groups  frequent  opportunities 
to  be  heard — before  PTA,  womans  clubs, 
church  organizations,  etc.  Exploit  wealth  of 
repertoire — classical  to  contemporary.  Young 
players  should  play  for  their  classmates  in 
classrooms.  Let  6th  graders  play  for  4th 
graders.  Simple,  short,  classical  pieces  carry 
greater  convincing  power  and  strength  than 
bad,  cheap  music. 

“The  current  trend  in  American  school 
music  has  been  towards  the  wind  instruments 
— bands,  show,  glamor.  The  trend  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  psychological  configuration 
with  children,  but  can  be  overcome  with  the 
right  approach. 

“If  we  do  not  actively  assist  development  of 
strings  in  schools,  this  wonderful  upsurge  of 
orchestras  throughout  the  US  will  wither  and 
die  by  default.  One  orchestra  in  a  city  of 
300,000  cannot  fill  all  string  positions.” 


Antonio  Modarelli 


ANTONIO  MODARELLI'S  WORK  CONTINUES 


Antonio  Modarelli,  composer-conductor  of 
the  Charleston  Symphony  Orchestra,  died 
from  a  heart  attack  at  8:20  P.  M.,  Thursday, 
April  1,’  1954. 

For  many  people  who  shared  his  work,  his 
love  of  life  and  his  music  the  loss  is  personal, 
deep  and  tragic.  For  hundreds  of  others  who 
found  guidance  and  inspiration  in  Modarelli’s 
beliefs  concerning  the  development  of  music, 
orchestras  and  an  American  culture,  the  loss, 
though  not  so  personal,  is  no  less  profound. 

Many  League  members  ask  for  the  story  of 
Modarelli’s  connection  with  the  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Although  it  remained  an  unofficial 
relationship  (he  never  held  a  League  office), 
it  was  Antonio  Modarelli  who  gave  the 
League  and  many  of  its  member  orchestras  a 
vivid,  basic  philosophy. 

Born  in  the  U.  S.  of  Italian  parents,  Moda¬ 
relli  had  extensive  American  and  European 
study  in  composition  and  conducting.  His 
work  brought  wide  recognition  in  Germany 
and  Russia  in  the  1920’s.  He  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  to  become  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  and  soon  found  his  convictions 
concerning  the  way  to  build  a  cultural  nation 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  then  accepted  poli¬ 
cies  and  purposes  of  the  professional  music 
world. 

Preferring  to  sacrifice  personal  success 
rather  than  basic  principles,  he  withdrew 
from  the  professional  symphony  world  to 
prove  the  validity  of  his  convictions  through 
work  with  community  orchestras — and  at  a 
time  when  the  movement  was  not  fashionable. 
First  in  Wheeling,  West  Va.,  (as  conductor  of 
the  Wheeling  Symphony),  and  later  in 
Charleston,  he  created  a  cultural  development 
within  cities  heretofore  little  concerned  with 
the  arts. 

Modarelli  assumed  conductorship  of  the 
Charleston  Symphony  in  1942  shortly  after 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  an  amateur  violinist 
and  ex-social  worker,  had  moved  to  Charles¬ 
ton  and  become  volunteer  manager  of  the 
young  and  struggling  Charleston  Symphony. 
Modarelli  immediately  gave  the  orchestra 
organization  and  the  community  a  vision  of 
what  might  be  achieved  culturally,  investing 
tremendous  time  and  energy  in  teaching  and 
guiding  the  orchestra’s  volunteer  manager  as 
well  as  its  musicians. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  Mrs.  Thompson  be¬ 
came  also  the  volunteer  secretary  of  the  infant 
organization  known  as  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League — formed  by  Mrs. 
Leta  Snow,  founder  of  the  Kalamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  and  help¬ 
ing  community  symphony  orchestras. 

At  that  time,  the  League  and  its  member 
orchestras  were  timid,  hesitant  and  uncertain. 
All  were  more  or  less  blindly  reaching  out  to 
each  other  for  help  while  trying  to  follow  the 
paths  blazed  by  the  fine  professional  orches¬ 
tras.  It  was  Antonio  Modarelli  who  set  forth 
the  statements  and  concepts  giving  the  League 
and  community  orchestras  their  own  purpose, 
direction  and  goals. 

As  the  League  work  expanded,  its  volunteer 
secretary  became  the  League’s  full  time 
executive  (June  1950).  Antonio  Modarelli,  as 
conductor  of  the  Charleston  Symphony,  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  as  unofficial  guide  and  coun¬ 
sellor  for  the  League  and  the  many 
conductors,  managers,  musicians  and  com¬ 
posers  who  came  to  the  League  office  in 
Charleston  or  attended  the  League’s  manage¬ 
ment  courses. 

It  was  Modarelli’s  vision  and  insistence  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  writing  of  the 
League  book,  on  community  orchestras,  the 
establishment  of  the  League  management 
courses  and  the  basic  concepts  of  the  League’s 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


League  National  Convention 
June  17-19,  1954 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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ORDER  FORM 


Please  send . .  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
— How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 


Amount  enclosed 


Name 


Address  .  . 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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The  Cleveland  Orchestra  Conductors 
Workshop,  (January  23-Feb.  4,  1954)  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  its 
patron  Mrs,  E.  J.  Kulas,  and  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  offered  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  that  the  American  system 
(whatever  that  is)  is  producing  a  new  and 
different  species  of  “genus  conductorus”. 
Twenty-eight  conductors,  whose  home  cities 
and  orchestras  form  a  criss-cross  belt 
stretching  across  the  nation  from  Providence, 
R.  I.  to  Pasadena,  California — from  Provo, 
Utah  to  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida;  a  famous 
master  conductor,  George  Szell;  and  a  re¬ 
nowned  American  orchestra.  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  were  participants  in  a  two  week 
musical  experience  which  could  not  even 
have  been  conceived  of  a  decade  ago! 

Why  not  such  a  project  ten  years  ago?  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  no  coordinating 
agency  to  interpret  and  present  to  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  city  orchestras,  to  handle  the  routine 
of  application  and  selection  of  conductors. 
Now,  there  is — the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League.  Ten  years  ago,  neither  a 
conductor  of  George  Szell’s  standing,  nor  a 
major  U.  S.  orchestra  considered  it  their 
function  to  spend  time,  effort  and  money  in 
helping  strengthen  the  musical  development 
of  orchestras  in  smaller  cities  Furthermore, 
ten  years  ago,  the  professional  standing  of 
most  conductors  of  the  smaller  city  orchestras 
was  so  patronized  by  the  so-called  “Big 
Music  World",  they  would  not  have  dared 
admit  they  might  need  help,  much  less  submit 
their  work  to  constructive  criticism  in  front 
of  27  colleagues  representing  similiar  orches¬ 
tras. 

To  see  these  28  men — most  of  whom  have 
master  or  doctorate  degrees,  many  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  as  players  in  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras,  all  with  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  as  conductors — to  see  them  placing 
complete  professional  trust  in  each  other  and 
in  Mr.  Szell,  to  see  them  gallantly  putting 
their  professional  work  under  the  miscro- 
scopic  examination  of  colleagues  and  major 
symphony  musicians  so  that  they  and  their 
orchestras  might  improve  their  work — to 
witness  all  of  this  was  thrilling  and  a  bit 
poignant.  Music  means  an  awfully  lot  to  men 
willing  to  serve  it  in  such  a  way. 

Mr.  Szell  worked  hard  and  continuously, 
fitting  the  many  extra  sessions  into  the 
already  full  Cleveland  Orchestra  concert  and 
rehearsal  schedule.  During  his  regular  re¬ 
hearsals  with  the  orchestra,  the  visiting  con¬ 
ductors  could  be  seen  scattered  throughout 
the  concert  hall  with  scores  perched  in  front 
of  them,  privately  conducting  intricate  pas¬ 
sages,  checking  their  own  technique  against 
that  of  Mr.  Szell,  making  notes  and  perhaps 
consulting  each  other  on  some  special  point. 
If  they  wished,  they  could  sit  on  stage — 
practically  within  the  orchestra  itself. 

Immediately  upon  dismissing  the  orchestra 
after  each  rehearsal,  Mr.  Szell  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  visitors  who  took  turns  asking 
questions  on  technique,  interpretation,  phil¬ 
osophies.  The  talking  continued  until  the 
auditorium  maintenance  men,  in  desperation, 
dimmed  the  lights  and  the  group  reluctantly 
dispersed.  The  visitors  strolled  away  in 
groups  of  two  or  three,  continuing  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  exchanging  opinions  and  ideas, 
demonstrating  techniques  to  each  other. 

Customers  in  a  diner  located  close  to  Sev¬ 
erance  Hall  were  startled  one  noon  to  hear 
excited  verbal  renditions  of  Beethoven  while 
several  conductors  successively  stood  up  and 


conducted  the  passages  under  discussion.  The 
performance  elicited  a  round  of  spontaneous 
applause  from  indulgent  Clevelanders 

Mr.  Szell  gave  fully  and  continuously  of 
his  art,  his  experience,  his  philosophy  and  his 
technique — in  order  to  help  the  very  men 
who,  in  a  sense,  aspire  to  become  his  com¬ 
petitors.  His  students  found  him  to  be  a 
born  teacher,  dedicated  to  his  task,  with  a 
marvelous  insight  into  their  weaknesses,  a 
rapier-like  wit  and  an  almost  overwhelming 
artistic  integrity  and  intellectual  honesty. 
Cleveland  Orchestra  musicians  and  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  likewise  were  eager  to  give  any 
help  they  could  on  specific  problems — and 
all  of  this  in  a  field  in  which  conductors  and 
orchestras  for  generations  and  character¬ 
istically  have  jealously  guarded  their  own 
artistic  secrets.  Surely,  music  is  coming  of 
age  in  America! 

During  one  of  the  workshop  conducting 
sessions,  Mr.  Szell  having  assembled  a  portion 
of  the  orchestra  on  the  stage  of  Severance 
Hall,  alternately  stood  between  the  cello 
and  viola  sections,  in  the  back  of  the  dark¬ 
ened  auditorium,  on  the  apron  of  the  stage — 
intent  on  everything  that  was  taking  place. 

In  Mr.  Szell’s  accustomed  place  on  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  podium  stood  the  young 
conductor  of  a  fairly  new  community  orches¬ 
tra.  He  was  tense,  breathing  rapidly,  almost 
feverishly  attempting  to  put  into  a  few  bars 
of  music  the  results  of  all  his  training  and  ex¬ 
perience,  plus  an  expression  of  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  success  in  the  conducting 
profession. 

Mr.  Szell’s  entire  attention  was  riveted  on 
the  young  man.  Came  that  dramatic  pause  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  Beethoven  Fifth 
Symphony.  The  conductor  had  given  a 
sweeping  cutoff  to  the  orchestra — but  in  the 
wrong  direction  so  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  give  the  musicians  the  needed 
upbeat.  The  orchestra  waited;  the  young 
conductor’s  27  colleagues  waited;  Mr.  Szell 
waited — the  moment  became  endless.  Finally 
the  young  conductor  slowly  lowered  his 
arms,  and  quietly  remarked,  “Now,  I  am 
stuck!” 

Everyone  joined  in  delighted,  almost 
hysterical  laughter  and  the  master  con¬ 
ductor  came  to  the  young  man’s  rescue,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  error  in  baton  technique,  demon¬ 
strated  several  ways  to  handle  the  passage 
and  the  work  continued. 

On  successive  days,  the  visiting  conductors 
took  their  places  before  the  Cleveland  Or- 
orchestra  or  ensembles  drawn  from  it.  The 
individual  help  given  each  conductor  served 
also  the  needs  of  all  the  conductors. 

“The  orchestra  can’t  possibly  make  a  pro¬ 
per  entrance  unless  you  give  a  clear  pre¬ 
paratory  beat.  That  ragged  entrance  was 
your  fault,  not  their’s”,  explained  Mr.  Szell. 

To  another  man — “The  orchestra  sensed 
your  indecision.  There  are  many  ways  to 
handle  that  pasage.  Your  choice  depends 
on  how  you  may  feel  in  a  given  performance, 
BUT  you  must  know  in  advance  exactly 
which  way  you  are  going  to  go  about  it.  The 
orchestra  will  always  sense  your  slightest 
hesitation!’’ 

“Conductors  can  get  away  with  impossible 
things  because  today’s  orchestras  are  so  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  musicians  cover  up  for  the  con¬ 
ductors.  The  musicians  spend  years  in 
developing  their  playing  technique  and  then 
many  hours  a  day  keeping  it.  Isn’t  it  our 
duty  as  conductors  to  spend  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  a  conducting  technique  en¬ 


abling  us  to  giv'c  the  musicians  proper 
directions,"  challenged  Mr.  Szell. 

When  one  young  conductor,  carried  away 
with  the  emotional  tension  persisted  in  ac¬ 
companying  each  dramatic  cue  with  an  ex¬ 
plosive  verbal  outburst,  Mr.  Szell  called  to 
him — “Remember,  conductors  should  be  seen, 
but  not  heard.  Tell  them  with  the  baton”. 

A  rugged  entrance  from  the  orchestra  in 
response  to  another  conductor’s  cue  brought 
a  shout  from  Mr.  Szell.  “Let’s  stop  a  minute 
and  analyze  what  happened  here.  Forget  the 
fancy  movements.  Just  give  the  orchestra  a 
business  like  beat  and  the  musicians  will  play 
that  passage  as  you  want  them  to.’’ 

So  it  went,  hour  after  hour.  Specific  help 
from  the  master  on  specific  problems  faced 
by  the  visiting,  less  experienced  conductors. 
Whether  or  not  they  agreed  with  all  that  was 
said  and  done  was  unimportant.  The  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  experience  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  could  observe  and  discuss  the  technique, 
approach  and  reasoning  of  one  master  con¬ 
ductor,  storing  it  up  in  their  total  experience, 
borrowing  from  it  or  discarding  it  as  they 
chose. 

“The  amazing  thing  in  all  of  this”,  com¬ 
mented  Mr.  Szell,  “is  that  from  28  different 
communities  from  all  over  this  nation,  we 
find  such  a  high  general  level  of  talent.  If 
this  is  typical  of  the  potential  musical  leader¬ 
ship  in  our  hundreds  of  community  orches¬ 
tras.  the  future  of  music  in  this  nation  ha.s 
limitless  possibilities 

“A  piece  of  music  (unlike  a  book,  a  paint¬ 
ing,  a  sculpture)  is  dead  until  and  unless 
performed,  played,  re-created.  Music  is  not 
disseminated  by  a  score  being  sent  to  libraries 
all  over  the  world.  This  is  merely  the  first 
preliminary  step  to  make  dissemination  by 
the  performer,  the  re-creator,  possible.  It 
therefore  follows  that  this  re-creator  is  a 
vitally  important  connecting  link  between  the 
composer  and  his  audience. 

“Conductors  have  become  people  of  such 
civic  responsibility  in  the  present  musical 
situation  of  this  country  that  their  proper 
qualification  must  be  a  public  concern.  'The 
experienced,  trained,  professional  conductor 
has  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  obligation 
to  do  everything  possible  to  pass  his  knowl¬ 
edge  along  to  the  next  generation  of  men 
destined  to  hold  positions  of  ever  widening 
musical  leadership.” 

Thus,  did  George  Szell  Musical  Director  of 
The  Cleveland  Orchestra  express  the  under¬ 
lying  reason  for  and  purpose  of  conductor 
training  projects. 

Workshop  Plan 

Mr.  Szell  conceived  of  the  following  de¬ 
tailed  approach  to  the  problem  of  coaching 
the  visiting  conductors  within  the  12  day 
peiod. 

A.  Advance  preparation  of  scores: 

Music  to  be  studied  during  the  Workshop 
was  announced  last  May.  Before  applying 
for  the  Workshop,  conductors  knew  exactly 
the  works  for  which  they  would  be  held 
responsible. 

1)  Works  involving  basic  problems  of  the 
classical  orchestral  repertoire. 
Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  5, 1st  move¬ 
ment. 

Haydn,  Symphony  No.  85,  1st  move¬ 
ment. 
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2)  Works  involving  basic  problems  of  the 
contemporary  repertoire. 

Barber,  Adagio  for  Strings 
Hanson,  Symphony  No.  2,  Finale 
Strauss,  “Death  and  Transfiguration” 

3)  Works  involving  basic  problems  in  or¬ 
chestral  accompanying  of  operatic  arias. 

Mozart:  “Magic  Flute”,  Recitative  of 
High  Priest  and  Tamino,  Act  I 

4)  Works  involving  basic  problems  in  con¬ 
certo  literature. 

Lalo:  Symphonic  Espagnole,  2nd 

movement. 

B.  Advance  analysis  of  specific  conducting 
problems  involved  in  conducting  assign¬ 
ments: 

Conducting  assignments  from  the  above 
group  of  works  were  announced  several  days 
in  advance  of  conducting  sessions,  enabling 
each  man  to  make  final  preparation  for  his 
appearance  before  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Szell 
held  group  conferences  with  the  men  as¬ 
signed  to  a  given  work,  discussing  tempi, 
special  technical  problems,  score  interpreta¬ 
tion,  etc.  These  discussions  took  place  be¬ 
fore  all  the  conductors. 

C.  Analysis  of  problems  arising  during  actual 
conducting. 

As  each  man  conducted  the  orchestral 
groups,  Mr.  Szell  discussed  and  analyzed 
the  problems  encountered,  the  individual  con¬ 
ductor’s  method  of  handling  them — pointing 
out  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his  work. 
This  was  done  before  the  entire  group  of 
conductors  thereby  enabling  all  to  benefit 
from  each  other’s  experience. 

D.  Observation  of  Mr.  Szell's  Work. 

1)  Rehearsals:  The  conductors  attended  9 
of  Mr.  Szell’s  rehearsals  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  2  of  his  chorus  rehearsals, 
thereby  enabling  them  to  observe  his 
preparation  of  several  programs  in¬ 
volving  works  by  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Borodin,  Brahms,  Mozart,  Prokofieff, 
Ravel,  Sibelius,  Strauss,  Stravinsky;  a 
violin  concerto  and  choral-orchestral 
works. 

2)  Concerts:  The  conductors  attended  five 
concerts  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in¬ 
cluding  a  children’s  concert  and  a  tour 
concert  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

E.  Discussion  with  musicians. 

The  conductors  met  with  Josef  Gingold, 
Cleveland  Orchestra  Concertmaster  and,  in 
a  second  session,  with  all  the  first  chair  men 
of  the  orchestra  for  exchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  musicians  and  conductors. 

F.  Discussion  with  members  of  Cleveland 
Orchestra  administrative  staff. 

Mr.  Carl  Vosburgh  and  Mr.  George  Smith, 
manager  and  assistant  manager  respectively 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  met  with  the 
conductors  for  discussion  of  orchestra  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems. 

Miss  Lillian  L.  Baldwin,  Consultant  on 
Music  Education  for  the  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  conductors  held  a  session  on 
youth  work  and  music  education  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  symphony  orchestras. 

NOTE:  Part  of  the  above  material  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  19.54  “Music  Journal.” 

Mr.  Szell  Ad  Libs 

Throughout  the  12-day  Workshop,  Mr.  Szell 
taught,  advised  and  counselled  the  visiting 
conductors  during  scheduled  group  sessions, 
informal  conversations  and  personal  confer¬ 
ences.  He  would  stop  in  a  hallway,  back- 
stage  or  in  the  elevator  of  Severance  Hall  to 
talk  with  a  little  group  of  conductors.  Always 
they  were  ready  to  bombard  him  with  ques¬ 
tions.  The  following  are  a  few  quotes  from 


the  advice  and  opinions  Mr.  Szell  gave  in 
these  impromptu  conversations. 

“Give  solo  players  some  leeway.  Remember 
the  musicians  also  may  want  to  express  some¬ 
thing  musically.  Don’t  shackle  them. 

“Usually,  the  less  number  of  beats,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  be  the  results.  The  orchestra  will 
prefer  that  technique. 

“Remember  that  every  beat  may  be  an 
emergency. 

“Be  very  conscious  of  where  your  eyes 
focus.  They  can  help  or  hinder  the  messages 
you  are  directing  to  your  musicians. 

“When  things  go  wrong,  remember  it  can 
be  the  consequence  of  your  beat. 

“In  preparing  concerti  work,  I  strongly 
advise  rehearsing  the  orchestra  by  itself  first, 
rehearsing  the  soloist  at  the  piano  next  and 
only  after  this  is  done  should  the  two  be  put 
together. 

“Know  what  you  want.  Then  put  your 
techniques  at  the  service  of  your  interpretive 
intentions. 

“If  your  gesture  is  unmistakably  clear, 
then  your  conscience  can  be  clear. 

“That’s  what  I  call  conducting — the  ability 
to  enforce  your  will  through  proper  use  of 
the  baton.” 

Conductors  Attending  the  Workshop 

Andrie,  Eugene — Conductor,  University  of 
Montana  Symphony  and  Symphonette, 
Missoula,  Montana 

Bauer,  LeRoy  O. — Conductor,  Kearney  Sym¬ 
phony,  Kearney,  Nebraska 

Boyer,  William  Hurst — Conductor,  Royal  Oak 
Symphony,  Royal  Oak,  Michigan 

Byler,  Kenneth — Conductor,  Badger  Sym¬ 
phony,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Lawrence 
College  Symphony,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Church,  Richard  C. — Conductor,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Symphony,  Madison 

Daniel,  Erno — Conductor,  Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Dunlap,  Wayne — Conductor,  Plymouth  Sym¬ 
phony,  Grosse  Point  Symphony,  Michigan 

Fink,  Harold — Head,  Music  Department  Lake 
Erie  College,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Fischer,  Martin  J. — Conductor,  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  Orchestra,  Ass’t.  Conductor, 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island 

Fletcher,  Grant — Conductor,  American  Opera 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Grover,  Paul — Conductor,  Ozarks-Clarksville 
Little  Symphony,  Clarksville,  Arkansas 

Hegyi,  Julius  —  Conductor,  Abilene  Sym¬ 
phony,  Abilene,  Tex. 

Hull,  Robert — Conductor,  Cornell  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Elmira  Civic  Chorus,  Ithaca 
Chamber  Orchestra,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Johanos,  Donald — Conductor,  Altoona  Sym¬ 
phony,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Jones,  Lauris — Conductor,  Eagle  Rock  Civic 
Orchestra,  Ass’t.  Conductor,  Passadena 
Civic  Symphony,  Passadena,  California 

Krueger,  John  H. — Conductor,  Youngstown 
Symphony  Society  and  Community 
Chorus,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Levenson,  Harry — Conductor,  Worcester  Little 
Symphony,  Worcester,  Youth  Orchestra, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Norman,  Victor — Conductor,  Eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  Symphony,  New  London,  Conn. 
Pfohl,  James  Christian — Conductor,  Charlotte 
Symphony,  N.  C.;  Jacksonville  Sym¬ 


phony,  Fla.;  Brevard  Music  Festival  Sym¬ 
phony,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Priakos,  Vasilios  —  Conductor,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  Symphony,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Rosenberg,  Fred — Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music  and  Western  Reserve  Academy, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Russell,  Theodore — Conductor,  Jackson  Sym¬ 
phony,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Sardoni,  Lawrence  —  Conductor,  Brigham 
Young  University  Symphony,  Provo, 
Utah 

Tata,  Romeo — Conductor,  Lansing  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Thompson,  Leon  Everett — Conductor,  West 
Virginia  State  College  Little  Symphony, 
Institute,  West  Virginia 

Weber,  Milton — Conductor,  Waukesha  Sym¬ 
phony,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Wincenc,  Joseph — Conductor,  Amherst  Sym¬ 
phony,  Orchard  Park  Symphony,  Wil- 
liamsville.  New  York 

Wirth,  Carl  Anton — Rochester,  New  York 


ANTONIO  MOOARELLi— 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
present  expansion  plans. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  and  its  relationship 
with  Antonio  Modarelli,  born  in  Braddock, 
Pa.,  August  29,  1894,  who  was  humbly  proud 
that  even  during  his  lifetime  his  beliefs,  con¬ 
victions  and  principles  served  hundreds  of 
persons  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  great  music 
and  the  arts. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Antonio  Moda- 
relli’s  FOREWORD  (P.  4-5)  from  the  League 
book,  “The  Community  Symphony  Orchestra”; 

“If  true  culture  is  to  be  developed,  com¬ 
munities  must  establish  their  own  local  groups 
fostering  continuous  training  and  actual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  arts.  'They  must  develop  a 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  music  and  the 
other  arts  among  their  own  citizenry.  Let 
their  boys  and  girls  and  adults  develop  a  love 
of  opera,  ballet,  sculpture,  painting,  the  thea¬ 
ter,  and  music  through  opportunities  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  arts  in  their  own  home  areas. 
When  an  exceptionally  talented  student  has 
absorbed  all  he  can  there,  he  is  ready  to  move 
on  to  other  places  offering  more  opportunity, 
and  eventually  he  can  take  his  place  in  the 
finest  professional  organization  of  the  land. 
His  community  not  only  will  have  developed 
its  own  cultural  pattern,  but  also  will  have 
contributed  to  the  culture  of  the  nation. 

“The  necessity  of  nurturing  culture  in  every 
community  furnishes  the  incentive  for  the 
development  of  arts  groups  of  all  kinds  in 
every  part  of  the  nation.  Symphony  orches¬ 
tras  are  a  part  of  the  total  picture.  They  are 
the  greatest  medium  we  have  for  bringing 
the  musical  masterpieces  to  life. 

“It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  score  or  more 
of  fine  professional  orchestras.  There  must 
be  active  music  participation  in  hundreds  of 
our  cities,  and  the  community  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  provide  the  way.  In  the  community 
symphony  there  is  a  place  for  nearly  every 
qualified  adult  and  student  musician  in  the 
area.  There  is  a  place  in  the  symphony’s  lay 
organization  for  every  interested  mxisic  lis¬ 
tener  to  help  foster  the  orchestra.  'The  con¬ 
stant  rehearsals,  the  regular  concerts,  the 
orchestra  promotional  work  provide  hundreds 
of  the  community’s  citizens  and  their  families 
with  a  rich  daily  experience  in  cultural  de¬ 
velopment.  Music  becomes  a  vital  part  of  life 
and  paves  the  way  for  enjoyment  of  the  other 
arts.  Visions  are  regained,  the  community 
becomes  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  and 
our  national  culture  gains  a  firmer  foothold.” 
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Sympony  Reciprocity 
In  Washington 

The  Walla  Walla  Symphony  (Wash.)  and 
the  Richland  Symphony  (Wash.),  two  of  the 
League’s  newer  members,  presented  joint 
concerts  in  February  and  March.  Combining 
the  Orchestras,  the  same  program  was  played 
in  each  city.  William  H.  Bailey  is  conductor 
of  the  Walla  Walla  Symphony  which  was 
founded  in  1907.  Karl  Diettrich  is  conductor 
of  the  Richland  Symphony. 

A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Air  Service — TWA  and  AA  service  to  Dayton 
Mimicipal  Airport  at  Vandalia,  Ohio.  Con¬ 
vention  cars  will  meet  anyone  at  Vandalia 
if  the  Springfield  Symphony  office  is  noti¬ 
fied  in  advance  of  the  time  of  arrival. 
Lake  Central  Airlines  serves  the  Springfield 
Air  Port. 

Highways — Springfield  is  located  on  U.  S. 
Routes  40  and  68;  State  Routes  4.  70,  and 
72. 

Railroad — New  York  Central. 

HOTEL  AND  MOTEL  INFORMATION 

Shawnee  Hotel 
$4.75  and  up  Single 

$6.75  and  up  Two  Persons,  Double  Bed 
$7.25  and  up  Two  Persons,  Twin  Beds 
Bancroft  Hotel 
$3.50  and  up  Single 
$6.00  and  up  Two  Persons,  Double  Bed 
$7.50  and  up  Two  Persons,  Twin  Beds 
$8.00  to  $10.00  Parlor  Suite  for  One 
$9.00  to  $14.00  Parlor  Suite  for  Two 
In  addition  to  the  Shawnee  Hotel  and  the 
Bancroft  Hotel  there  are  a  number  of  new, 
attractive  motels  just  outside  the  city  limits. 
Some  are  equipped  with  television  and  some 
have  air-conditioned  units.  The  range  in  price 
is  from  $5.00  for  1  person  up;  $5.00  and  $6.00 
for  2  people  up.  All  of  these  motels  have 
double  beds.  If  you  are  interested  in  motel 
rooms,  please  indicate  your  choice  on  the 
above  reservation  blank.  Your  reservation 
will  be  acknowledged,  and  you  will  be  asked 
to  pay  the  first  night’s  reservation  in  advance. 


1954  Berkshire  Festival 
To  Be  Enlarged  to  Six 
Weeks  of  Shed  Concerts 

A  new  plan  has  been  devised  by  Charles 
Munch,  the  Conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  at  Tanglewood  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  next  summer.  The  plan  has 
been  prompted  by  the  record  attendance  in 
1953 — 118,000,  and  the  obvious  desire  of  many 
thousands  to  hear  the  full  Orchestra  in  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  Festival  as  well  as 
the  last  three. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  concerts  by  the 
full  Orchestra  in  the  Music  Shed  will  be  given 
each  Saturday  evening  and  each  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  through  the  six  weeks  from  July  5  to 
August  15.  The  concerts  by  the  orchestra  of 
chamber  proportions  in  the  Theatre-Concert 
Hall,  devoted  mostly  to  the  music  of  Bach  and 
Mozart,  which  formerly  occupied  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  Festival,  will  now  be  given 
each  Friday  evening  preceding  the  week¬ 
end  Shed  concerts.  Together  with  the  per¬ 
formances  by  the  students  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  this  will  result  in  six  weeks  of 
daily  performances  on  an  identical  rotation 
through  each  week. 

The  Munch  plan  will  thus  provide  twelve 
Festival  concerts  in  the  Shed  instead  of  nine 
as  before,  and  six  “Bach-Mozart”  concerts  in 
the  Theatre  as  before,  but  now  on  a  once  a 
week  basis. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelve  Shed  concerts 
Mr.  Munch  will  honor  the  Sesquicentennial 
season  of  the  birth  of  Hector  Berlioz.  There 
will  be  performances  of  choral  works,  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Damnation  of  Faust,”  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  and  the  “Requiem.”  as  well  as  the  song 
cycle,  “Summer  Nights”  and  instrumental 
works. 

MUSICIANS  WORKSHOP— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
advance  registrations  inasmuch  as  it  may  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  some  of 
the  classes.  Registrations  will  be  accepted  in 
the  order  of  their  receipt  at  the  League  office, 
but  payment  of  the  registration  fee  SHOULD 
BE  MADE  AT  THE  WORKSHOP. 


Port  Washington  Orchestra  1 
Votes  for  Good  Promotion 

The  Community  Orchestra  of  Port  Wash-  R 
ington,  N.  Y.  (population  10,500)  possesses  I 
within  its  family  of  volunteers  an  artist  publi-  M 
cist.  The  results  are  perfectly  handsome  pub¬ 
licity  materials  and  adroit  promotion  methods.  ^ 

A  “technicolor”  letter,  printed  in  three  col-  I 
ors,  reviewing  plans  for  the  current  season  'll 
was  mailed  to  the  orchestra  members  and 
potential  players  early  last  fall.  Result;  ten 
new  playing  members.  I 

Promotion  for  the  January  1954  concert  in-  g 
eluded  conversation  piece  posters — 120  of  them 
displayed  in  Port  Washington  and  nearby 
communities  (the  poster  design  was  repeated  X 
in  the  program  cover  design);  distribution  of  I 
2,000  “flyers”  announcing  the  concert,  and  ® 
effective  newspaper  publicity.  Result:  in¬ 
creased  membership  and  a  capacity  audience  , 
in  January  for  the  orchestra  and  its  conduc-  * 
tor,  Peter  Mesrobian.  , 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Club  on  Thursday  night.  The  Musicians 
Workshop  orchestra  rehearsal  is  scheduled 
for  Friday  night  and  the  Convention  Banquet 
Saturday  night. 

Members  of  the  Springfield  Symphony 
Executive  Board  and  Women’s  Committee 
have  worked  out  extensive  housing  plans  for 
the  convention.  Hotel  accommodations  will 
be  available  in  three  Springfield  hotels  and  in 
many  attractive  motels.  All  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  filed  through  the  Springfield 
Symphony  office. 

See  reservation  blanks  below. 


League  National  Convention 
June  17-19,  1954 
Springfield,  Ohio 
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Women's  Association  Workshop 
At  League  Convention 

The  Place:  Springfield  Ohio 

The  Date:  June  17-19,  1954 

The  Hostesses:  Springfield  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee 

Program  Chairman:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Dumdei 

Co-Chairman:  Mrs.  Beverly  A.  Barksdale, 
President  Toledo  Symphony  Women’s 
Committee. 

The  Women’s  Association  Workshop,  to  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  League’s  Ninth 
Annual  Convention,  is  just  what  its  name  im¬ 
plies — an  opportunity  to  shop  around  for 
ideas  among  the  varied  workings  of  other 
women’s  symphony  groups.  During  the  en¬ 
tire  three  days,  daily  workshop  sessions  will 
be  interspersed  with  daily  convention  ses¬ 
sions. 

Mrs.  Dumdei  and  Mrs.  Barksdale  have  ex¬ 
tensive  plans  under  way  including  some 
working-parties,  round  table  sessions  and 
formal  speeches.  Some  of  the  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  jointly  with  orchestra 
managers,  conductors  and  board  members. 

The  chairmen  say  that  most  important  of 
all  is  the  opportunity  for  members  of  every 
women’s  committee  represented  at  the  con¬ 
vention  to  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  of 
the  work  of  their  groups  and  get  answers 
to  their  specific  questions.  To  that  end,  a 
questionnaire  is  being  released  to  all  League 
affiliated  symphony  women’s  groups  asking 
them  to  file  advance  information  about  their 
work,  speakers,  and  convention  representa¬ 
tives. 


Birmingham  Symphony  Women’s  Committee. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Schoonover,  Pres. 

Netted  $13,000  profit  from  the  annual 
“Symphony  of  Fashion”. 

Boise  Civic  Symphony  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
Idaho.  Mrs.  Elmer  W.  Fox,  Pres. 

Symphony  ticket  sales,  benefit  fund  raising 
plans  and  many  hostess  activities  are  keeping 
the  new  Auxiliary  hard  at  work.  The  Aux¬ 
iliary  presents  an  annual  reception  for  the 
orchestra,  guest  soloist,  all  members  of  the 
Association  and  ticket  holders;  no-host 
luncheons  for  visiting  artists,  and  informal 
gatherings  for  members  of  the  orchestra’s 
total  family. 


Buffalo  Philharmonic  Women's  Committee. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Desmond,  Pres. 

The  month  of  February  was  devoted  to  the 
orchestra’s  annual  Maintenance  Fund  Cam¬ 
paign.  The  goal  of  $131,000  was  met  right  on 
schedule.  The  Women’s  division  was  headed 
by  a  chairman  and  co-chairman  with  ap¬ 
proximately  1,500  volunteer  workers  under 
the  supervision  of  20  majors.  Together,  they 
cover  all  residential,  suburban  and  women’s 
special  gifts  subscriptions.  In  addition  to  the 
solicitation  work,  many  women  donate  their 
time  at  campaign  headquarters  daily. 

The  campaign  rally  was  held  at  Kleinhans 
Music  Hall  where  all  the  campaign  workers 
attended  an  open  rehearsal  conducted  by 
.^ndre  Kostelanetz  with  Paul  Badura  Skoda, 


pianist,  as  soloist.  The  rehearsal  was  tele¬ 
vised  on  a  local  station  and  it  proved  to  be  a 
wonderfully  exciting  way  to  bring  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  before  the  general  public. 

The  Women’s  Committee  Annual  Spring 
Luncheon  honored  Dr.  Josef  Krips,  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  new  permanent  conductor,  and  Mrs. 
Krips.  (Incidentally,  when  they  came  to 
Buffalo  they  were  met  at  the  station  with 
banners  flying  and  a  band  playing.)  The 
theme  for  the  luncheon  was  “Ask  the 
Maestro!” 

Guests  were  invited  to  write-out  any  ques¬ 
tions  they  wished  to  ask  about  the  orchestra 
and  music.  Questions  were  collected  from 
each  table,  given  to  Mr.  Cameron  Baird,  head 
of  the  Music  Department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  who  served  as  moderator.  He  in  turn 
gave  the  most  significant  questions  to  Dr. 
Krips  whose  address  to  the  group  was  based 
on  the  questions. 

Decorations  for  the  luncheon  carried  out 
the  themes  of  the  work  of  the  sub-committees 
of  the  Women’s  Committee. 

Cape  Girardeau  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  (Mo.)  Mrs.  William  Beckwith, 
Pres. 

The  Committee  was  organized  in  February. 
Letters  were  sent  to  a  large  list  of  cultural 
and  civic  women  leaders  in  Southeast  Mis¬ 
souri,  inviting  them  to  attend  the  organiza¬ 
tion  meeting  in  which  Mrs.  Helen  M.  "Thomp¬ 
son,  League  Executive  Secretary,  reviewed 
work  of  other  orchestras  and  women’s  as¬ 
sociations.  Enclosed  in  the  invitation  letter 
was  a  Women’s  Committee  Registration  Form 
enabling  the  women  to  indicate  the  areas  of 
activity  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 

Charleston  Symphony  Women's  Committee 
(W.  Va.),  Dr.  Henrietta  Marquis,  Pres. 

Netted  $4,988  on  the  second  annual  radio 
auction.  A  pony,  a  1949  Lincoln  Sedan,  a  lot 
in  Florida  and  a  $400  davenport  were  some  of 
the  hotly  contested  items  in  the  four  hour 
radio  auction  which  disposed  of  47  contri¬ 
buted  articles  and  services  having  a  total 
retail  value  of  over  $7,000.00. 

Duluth  Symphony  Women's  Committee.  Mrs. 
Dalton  Le  Masurier,  Chairman. 

Presented  the  first  Viennese  Ball  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  netting  $1,136.  Presenting  pre-concert 
lectures  by  Hermann  Herz,  Conductor;  pre¬ 
paring  to  help  with  the  orchestra’s  annual 
maintenance  fund  campaign;  and  are  serving 
coffee  and  donuts  to  the  musicians  at  all 
rehearsals. 

Knoxville  Symphony  Women's  Guild.  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Ashe,  Pres. 

A  Symphony-in-Style  luncheon  featured 
symphony  orchestras,  new  spring  hats  and 
bathing  suits.  The  style  show-luncheon  was 
served  to  450  women  and  also  marked  the 
kick-off  of  the  1954-55  ticket  campaign. 

All  persons  having  chairmanned  such  af¬ 
fairs  will  appreciate  the  resourcefulness  of 
Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Moore,  former  President  of  the 
Guild.  Special  feature  of  the  luncheon  was 
the  modelling  of  new  hats  by  members  and 
guests.  So  busy  with  luncheon  arrangements 
that  she  didn’t  have  time  to  go  hat  shopping, 
Mrs.  Moore  calmly  donned  last  year’s  white 
straw,  front  to  back,  and  will  be  ever  grateful 
to  the  understanding  newspaper  photographer 
who  deferred  to  her  wishes  not  to  be  included 
in  the  newspaper  layout  featuring  Guild 
Members  and  their  hats. 


Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mrs.  Paul  W.  Dudley,  Pres. 

The  Committee  recently  presented  a  con¬ 
cert  by  Yma  Sumac  as  a  fund  raising  event 
for  the  orchestra.  The  history  of  the  Women’s 
Committee  was  published  in  the  colorful 
program.  The  following  are  excerpts  from 
that  history. 

“When  Robert  S.  Herrick  said  that  ‘Every 
true  woman  is  both  a  capitalist  and  an  op¬ 
timist  from  birth’,  he  was  most  accurately 
describing  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony. 

“In  November  1948,  the  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  present  form  was  organized  by 
a  small  group  of  women  who  saw  they  could 
do  a  full-time,  volunteer  job  for  the  orchestra 
— not  just  one  month  of  membership  solicita¬ 
tion  once  a  year.  The  Symphony’s  growth 
and  promotion  became  their  sole  aim.  Their 
duties  were  varied.  Some  of  them  brought 
the  Symphony  to  the  public  through  radio, 
television  and  the  press;  others  assisted  with 
the  four  annual  youth  concerts,  and  with  the 
Young  People’s  Division  and  their  fall  mem¬ 
bership  campaign.  The  women  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  on  the  annual  subscription 
drive  each  spring  and  for  the  past  two 
years  the  Women’s  Committee  has  surpassed 
its  quota  of  $60,000. 

“Membership  in  the  Committee  has  grown 
from  90  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to  210 
at  the  present  time. 

“It  isn’t  all  work  and  no  play,  for  the 
frosting  on  the  cake  is  the  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion  meeting  once  a  month,  with  tea  in  a 
member’s  home,  at  which  the  guest  artist  for 
the  coming  symphony  concert  appears  and 
sometimes  performs.  A  few  of  last  year’s 
highlights  were  the  delightful  impromptu 
numbers  by  Whittemore  and  Lowe,  the 
charming  anecdotes  told  by  Mischa  Elman 
and  a  miniature  piano  concert  by  Jose 
Echaniz.  The  annual  dues  of  $2.00  make 
these  social  affairs  possible,  and  they  are 
combined  with  the  monthly  business  meeting. 

“However,  this  organization  has  no  social 
purpose  whatsoever.  Its  most  distinguishing 
feature  is  that  its  210  members  are  willing 
to  spend  many  hours  a  month  doing  volunteer 
work  for  our  orchestra.  You  will  see  them  in 
every  phase  of  Symphony  promotion,  and  you 
will  know  that  when  they  ask  for  your  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Symphony,  they  are  constantly 
giving  their  own.” 

Winston-Salem  Symphony, 
City-County  Library  Join 
Forces  in  Music  Education 

Winston-Salem  Symphony  members,  the 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  City-County 
Library,  and  the  Junior  League  of  Winston- 
Salem  are  presenting  a  four  month  series  of 
Story  Hour  programs  at  the  library.  The  first 
program,  presented  in  January,  drew  65  chil¬ 
dren  and  some  of  their  mothers. 

Ruby  Woolf,  principal  of  the  orchestra’s  bass 
section,  and  Mrs.  Amy  Nanzetta,  ’cellist, 
played  for  the  children,  demonstrated  their 
instruments,  let  the  children  feel  the  instru¬ 
ments  vibrate  as  they  were  played  and  an¬ 
swered  dozens  of  eager  questions.  One  little 
boy,  appalled  at  the  size  of  the  bass,  asked 
“Just  how  big  do  they  get?” 

By  the  end  of  the  series,  all  the  orchestral 
instruments  will  have  been  presented  to  the 
children  in  similar  fashion. 
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Series  and  Concert  "Themes" 

Single  annual  student  or  youth  concerts  are 
giving  way  to  multiple  concerts,  or  youth 
concert  series  among  many  orchestras.  Al¬ 
most  invariably,  one  overall  theme  is  used  by 
orchestras  presenting  youth  concert  series. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  unusual 
“Themes”,  this  theme  business  doesn’t  appear 
to  materially  change  the  programming.  The 
youth  concert  reliables  nearly  always  appear 
in  some  guise  or  other.  The''  might  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  being  of  the  “super  repertory” — 
the  very  loud  music,  the  very  soft  music,  the 
very  fast,  the  very  slow,  the  very  short.  Al¬ 
though  concert  themes  may  not  change  pro¬ 
gramming,  they  are  a  boon  to  the  publicity 
and  promotion  departments  and  add  sparkle 
to  the  children’s  pre-concert  study. 

Series  Booklet's 

Along  with  series  themes,  several  orchestras 
have  developed  handsome  year  books  for  the 
children  to  use  throughout  youth  concert 
series.  The  Atlanta  Symphony  booklet  of 
several  years  ago  was  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  League  office.  More  recently, 
the  Birmingham  Symphony  and  Jackson 
Symphony  (Miss.)  booklets  have  made  their 
appearances. 

Handsomely  and  cleverly  illustrated,  all 
contain  well  written  program  notes  suitable 
for  use  by  the  children  and  may  include 
space  for  children  to  enter  their  own  concert 
impressions,  and  separate  ticket  stubs  for 
each  concert. 

In  the  Atlanta  Symphony  booklet,  an  in¬ 
troductory  statement  to  the  children  clearly 
sets  forth  the  relationship  between  the  con¬ 
certs  and  the  school  curriculum:  “These 
concerts  are  part  of  your  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram.  They  are  scheduled  within  the  school 
day  because  your  superintendent,  your  prin¬ 
ciple,  your  parents  and  teachers  believe  that 
learning  to  enjoy  great  music  is  important  to 
you,  and  that  you  need  the  opportunity  while 
you’re  still  in  school”. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  has  developed  an 
interesting  plan  in  which  the  children  make 
their  own  concert  booklets  as  a  part  of  their 
school  work. 

Themes 

Certain  themes  appear  to  be  basic  in  youth 
concert  planning  including  study  of  the  four 
sections  of  the  orchestra;  themes  relating 
music  to  activities  such  as  story  telling,  danc¬ 
ing  and  picture  making;  travel  themes;  atti¬ 
tude  themes  such  as  “Music  is  Fun”,  “Music 
for  Children”,  “Music  for  Young  People”, 
“Your  Music”,  etc. 

1.  ProRratns  Featuring  the  Orchestra's  String 
Sections. 

Atli-nta  Symphony.  Henry  Sopkin,  Conductor. 

Dvorak.  Carnival  Overture;  Tschaikowsky.  Al¬ 
legro  con  gracioso  from  Symphony  No.  6;  Bach, 
Air  for  G  String;  Tschaikowsky,  Waltz  for 
Strings;  Rodgers.  Oklahoma  Selections. 

Birmingham  Symphony,  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin, 
Conductor. 

I.  Anderson.  Plink-Plank-Plunk;  Offenbach, 
Barcarolle  from  "Tales  of  Hoffman";  Tschaikow¬ 
sky,  Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  4;  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Capriccio  Espagnol;  Beethoven,  Al¬ 
legro  Vivace  from  Symphony  No.  8;  Grieg.  In 
the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King  from  "Peer  Gynt 
Suite.  No.  1";  and  a  violin  solo. 

n.  Bach.  Air  from  Suite  No.  3  in  D;  McDon¬ 
ald.  Legend  Qf  the  Arkansas  Traveller;  Cailliet. 
Variations  on  "Pop  Goes  The  Weasel";  Strauss, 


Waltzes  from  "Rosenkavalier”;  and  a  ballet 
group. 

2.  Programs  Featuring  the  Orchestra’s  Woodwind 
Sections. 

Atlanta  Symphony.  Henry  Sopkin,  Conductor. 
Von  Weber,  Overture  to  "Oberon";  Debussy, 
En  Bateau;  Kennan.  Night  Soliloquy;  Debussy, 
Festival;  Kern.  “Show  Boat”; 

Jacksonville  Symphony,  Former  Conductor,  Van 
Lier  Lanning. 

Mendelssohn,  Fingal's  Cave  Overture;  Grieg, 
Morning  from  "Peer  Gynt  Suite";  Sibelius.  Mus¬ 
ette;  Tschaikowsky.  Chinese  Dance;  Beethoven, 
Minuet  in  G  (Student  flutist — solo);  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Flight  of  the  Bumblebee;  Saint-Saens, 
Dance  Macabre. 

Birmingham  Symphony.  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin. 
Conductor. 

I.  Bach.  Jesu,  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring;  Hum¬ 
perdinck.  Prelude,  Dream  Music  and  Pantomine 
from  "Hansel  and  Gretel”;  Anderson,  Syncopated 
Clock;  Ravel,  Mother  Goose  Suite;  Tschaikow¬ 
sky.  Dance  of  the  Flutes  and  Dance  of  the  Flowers 
from  "Nutcracker  Suite"  and  choral  work  sung 
by  city  and  county  high  school  chorus — Reibold, 
Spirit  of  Christmas. 

II.  Liadov.  Eight  Russian  Folk  Songs;  Bach. 
Suite  No.  2  for  flute  and  strings  in  B;  Mozart, 
Sleigh  Ride — German  Dance  No.  3;  Anderson, 
Sleigh  Ride;  Tschaikowsky.  Nutcracker  Suite; 
Clokey,  Childe  Jesus. 

3.  Programs  Featuring  the  Orchestra’s  Brass 
Sections. 

Atlanta  Symphony.  Henry  Sopkin.  Conductor. 
Gillis.  City  of  Atlanta  March;  Tschaikowsky. 
Allegretto  from  Symphony  No.  4;  Holst.  Suite  in 
E  flat — 3rd  movement;  Haydn,  Concerto  for 
Trumpet:  Carmichael.  Star  Dust;  Rimsky- 

Korsakoff,  Capriccio  Espagnole. 

Jacksonville  Symphony.  Former  Conductor,  Van 
Lier  Lanning. 

Glinka.  Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla"; 
Mendelssohn.  Nocturne  from  "Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream";  Tschaikowsky,  Marche  from  "Nut¬ 
cracker  Suite";  Bagley.  National  Emblem  March; 
Kleinsinger,  Tubby  the  Tuba;  Sibelius.  Finlandia. 

Birmingham  Symphony.  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin, 
Conductor. 

Purcell.  Trumpet  Voluntary;  Herbert.  March  of 
the  Toys  from  "Babes  in  Toyland”;  Beethoven, 
Symphony  No.  5 — first  movement;  Haydn.  Con¬ 
certo  for  Trumpet  and  Orchestra — first  movement; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Scheherazade;  Salute  to  our 
Fighting  Forces:  and  choral  work  by  city  and 
county  elementary  school  chorus. 

4.  Programs  featuring  the  Orchestra’s  Percussion 
Section. 

Atlanta  Symphony.  Henry  Sopkin.  Conductor. 
Rossini.  Overture  to  "Barber  of  Seville";  Bee¬ 
thoven,  Allegretto  from  Symphony  No.  7;  Gillis, 
Peachtree  Parade;  Benjamin.  Jamaican  Rumba; 
Schulman,  Waltzes. 

Jacksonville  Symphony,  Former  Conductor.  Van 
Lier  Lanning. 

Rossini.  Overture  to  "William  Tell”;  Rimskl- 
Korsakoff  Gypsy  Scene  from  Capriccio  Espagnole; 
Shostakovitch,  Golden  Age  Polka;  Mendelssohn. 
Allegro  Vivace  from  Piano  Concerto  in  G  Minor; 
Prokofieff.  Peter  and  the  Wolf;  Gliere.  Russian 
Sailors  Dance. 

Brrmingham  Symphony.  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin, 
Conductor. 

I.  Lully,  Gavotte  from  Atys;  Mozart.  Minuet 
from  Symphony  No.  20  in  D  (K.  133);  Beethoven, 
Contra  Dances;  Gretry,  Ballet  Suite  from  "Cep- 
hale  et  Procris”;  Gliere,  Russian  Sailors  Dance; 
national  dances  performed  by  children  with  the 
orchestra. 

II.  Bach.  Chorale,  Sheep  May  Safely  Graze; 
Beethoven.  Finale  of  Symphony  No.  8;  Hemmer, 
School  Bus;  Schreiner.  Worried  Drummer;  New¬ 
ell,  Legend  of  the  Valley — 2nd  movement;  Mous- 
sorgsky.  Great  Gate  at  Kiev  from  "Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition";  and  folk  dances. 

5.  Program  Featuring  the  Orchestra  as  a  Whole. 
Detroit  Symphony.  Valter  Poole.  Conductor. 

Rossini.  Overture  to  La  Gazza  Ladra”;  Wagner. 
Walter’s  Prize  Song;  Britten,  Matinee  Musicale; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.  Capriccio  Espagnole. 


6.  Travel  Themes. 

Erie  Philharmonic.  Former  Conductor.  Fritz  Mahler 
“Musical  'Trip  To — ’’ 

Switzerland:  Rossini,  Overture  to  "William  Tell__ 
France:  Bizet,  Farandole  from  "L’Arlesienne  Suite" 
Austria;  Strauss.  Emperor  Waltzes 
Czechoslovakia:  Smetana.  Dance  of  the  Come- 
(lians  from  “Bartered  Bride”. 

United  States:  Rodgers,  Exerpts  from  “Oklahoma” 
Spain:  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Cappricio  Espagnole. 

Detroit  Symphony.  Valter  Poole.  Conductor. 
"Music  From  Many  Lands”:  Cimaro.sa.  Overture 
to  "II  Matrimonis  Segreto”;  Haydn,  The  Clock; 
Bernstein.  Fancy  Free;  Wagner.  Entrance  of  the 
Gods  into  Valhalla  from  "Das  Rheingold”;  Ros- 
sini-Respighi,  La  Boutique  Fantasque. 

Toledo  Orchestra.  Wolfgang  Stresemann.  Conductor. 

Half  of  each  concert  is  devoted  to  "Musical  Visits 
to  Various  Countries” 

I.  Musical  Visit  to  England:  Purcell,  Music 

From  King  Arthur — Introduction.  Air,  Hornpipe, 
Dance;  Vaughan  Williams,  Folk  Song  Suite; 
Elgar,  Pomp  and  Circumstance.  No.  1. 

II.  Musical  Visit  to  Austria:  Haydn,  Austrian 
Hymn  (Song);  Schubert,  Overture  to  "Rosa- 
munde”;  Haydn.  Minuet  from  Symphony  No.  102; 
Kodaly,  Viennese  Musical  Clock;  Strauss,  Thun¬ 
der  and  Lighting  Polka,  and  Tales  From  Vienna 
Woods; 

III.  Musical  Visit  to  Spain  and  Latin  America: 
DeFuentes,  Cuba  (Song).  deFalla.  Spanish 
Dance  No.  1;  Granados,  Spanish  Dance  No.  5; 
Villa-Lobos,  Little  Train  of  the  Caipira;  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Capriccio  Espagnole — Alborado  and 
Fandango. 

7.  Activity  Themes: 

Detroit  Symphony.  Valter  Poole,  Conductor. 

I.  “Dances  from  Classical  to  Modern":  Haydn. 
Toy  Symphony;  Beethoven.  Country  Dances; 
Mendelssohn,  Scherzo  from  Scotch  Symphony; 
Ravel,  Pavanne;  Streuinsky,  Infernal  Dance 
from  "Firebird”;  Khatchatourian,  Dance  from 
"Masquerade  Suite"; 

n.  Let’s  Dance — Rhythm  in  Music":  Tsch¬ 
aikowsky,  Polonaise  from  "Eugene  Onegin";  Men¬ 
delssohn,  Salterello  from  "Italian  Symphony"; 
Saint-Saens.  Gypsy  Dance.  Gigue  from  He  iry 
VIII”;  Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance  No.  10;  deFalla, 
Dance  from  “La  Vida  Breve":  Weinberger,  Polka 
and  Fugue  from  "Schvanda." 

New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony.  Igor  Buketoff, 
former  conductor  of  youth  concerts. 

"Let’s  Dance”;  Tschaikowsky,  Waltz  from 
"Sleeping  Beauty":  Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance  No. 
8;  Kleinsinger,  Pan  the  Piper;  Copland,  Hoe- 
Down  from  "Rodeo";  and  Christmas  carols. 

Jackson  Symphony  (Miss.)  Theodore  Russell, 
Conductor. 

"Let’s  Dance":  Berlioz,  Hungarian  Dance; 

Weber  Invitation  to  the  Dance;  Bach,  Blithe 
Bells;  Berlioz  Dance  of  the  Sylphs;  Smetana 
Dance  of  the  Comedians  from  “Bartered  Bride"; 
Gliere,  Dance  of  the  Russian  Sailors. 

Toledo  Orchestra,  Wolfgang  Stresemann,  Conductor. 
"Dances  of  Long  Ago  and  Dances  of  Today": 

A.  Dances  of  Long  Ago:  Beethoven.  Contre- 

danse;  Bach.  Polonaise  and  Bourree  from  Suite 
No.  2  for  flute  and  strings;  Boccherini,  Minuet. 

B.  Gay  Dances  of  Carefree  Days:  Waldteufel, 
Skaters  Waltz;  Strauss,  Tritsch-Tratsch  Poika. 

C.  Rhythms  and  Dances  of  America;  Herbert, 
Dagger  Dance  from  "Natoma”;  Guion,  Turkey  in 
the  Straw;  Gershwin.  Rhapsody  in  Blue. 

Jackson  Symphony  (Miss.)  Theodore  Russell. 
Conductor. 

"Let’s  Tell  a  Story":  Beethoven.  Overture  to 
"Egmont":  Grieg,  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain 

King;  Strauss,  Perpetual  Motion;  Kleinsinger. 
Story  of  Celeste. 

8.  Attitude  Themes: 

New  Jersey  Symphony.  Samuel  Antek,  Conductor. 
"Music  For  Fun".  (2  programs) 

I.  Smetana,  Dance  of  the  Comedians  from 
"Bartered  Bride". 

Meet  the  "Strings": 

Vivaldi,  Concerto  Grosso  in  D 
Anderson.  Plink-Plank-Plunk 
Contrast  Corner 

Mozart,  German  Dance  "Sleigh  Bells". 
Faith,  Brazilian  Dance,  "Sleigh  Bells”. 
Singing  and  Playing  the  Same  Tune. 

Gould.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic. 
Gillis.  Man  who  Invented  Music. 

II.  Faron,  Jumping  Bean 

Meet  the  "Blowers”  and  the  “Pounders” 
Ippolitov-Ivanov.  Procession  of  the  Sardar 
Wieniawski.  Violin  Solo,  Polonaise  in  D. 
Contrast  Corner 
Scarlatti,  Cat's  Fugue 
Anderson.  Waltzing  Cat 
Schreiner.  Worried  Drummer 
Gould.  Yankee  Doodle. 
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9.  Unusual  Themes: 

Themes  for  student  concerts  presented  by  the 
New  York  Phlharmonic-Symphony  Society  have 
•  been  varied  and  fascinating.  One  recent  series 
'  for  students  in  the  10  to  IS  year  age  range  was 
developed  on  an  overall  theme  of  "What  Makes 
An  Orchestra".  The  five  concert  titles  in  the 
series  were:  How  the  Orchestra  Grew;  An 
Orchestra  Taken  Apart  and  Put  Together  Again; 
Usual  Uses  of  Unusual  Instruments;  Unusual  uses 
of  Usual  Instruments,  Orchestra  Plays  Hide  and 
Seek. 

"Usual  Uses  of  Unusual  Instruments” 

Conductor,  Igor  Buketoff. 

Rossini,  Overture  to  "La  Gazza  Ladra” 

Demonstrations  from; 

Strauss,  Domestic  Symphony  (oboe  D’amorei 
Ravel,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Suite  No.  2 
(alto  fiutel 

Satie,  Parade  (typewriter) 

Strauss,  Don  Quixote,  Variation  No.  7  (wind 
machine) 

Haydn.  Concerto  for  Hurdy-Gurdy  and  Orchestra, 
G  Major;  Kodaly,  Hary  Janos  Suite,  Battle  and 
Defeat  of  Napoleon  (saxophone);  Kleinsinger, 
Street  Corner  Concerto  for  Harmonica  and 
Orchestra;  Ravel,  General  Dance,  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  Suite  No.  2. 

The  overall  theme  for  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic  series  for  younger  audiences  (5  to  9)  was 
based  on  the  "Fun  with  Music”  idea  with  the 
following  titles  for  the  three  concerts:  Let's  go  to 
a  Concert.  Let's  go  to  the  Opera.  Let's  Dance. 

The  Little  Symphony  Society  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Scherman.  Conductor  has  developed  and 
presented  many  interesting  youth  concerts.  Com¬ 
plete  program  listings  have  been  issued  to  League 
members  for  a  series  using  the  following  themes: 
Composer  Today.  Today's  Instruments,  Taking 
music  Apart,  Today's  Story  in  Music. 

The  opera  theme  titled  "Opera  Through  the 
Ages"  was  worked  out  with  a  narrator  in  a 
concert  presented  by  the  New  Haven  Symphony, 
Harry  Berman.  Conductor. 

Monteverdi.  Lamento  from  "Ariana”  (solo) 

Gluck.  Air  Gai  from  "Iphigenie  in  Aulis"  (orch.) 

Mozart,  Aria  from  "Magic  Flute”  (duo) 

Verdi.  Aida:  Scene  I.  Act  II  (Solo  with  chorus 
from  several  schools) 

Bizet.  Guard  Mount  from  "Carmen”.  (Chorus 
from  several  schools) 

Humperdinck.  Scene  I,  Act  I  from  "Hansel  and 
Gretel”  (duo) 


JOSEPH  W.  CLOKEY 


♦ 


Compositions  for  Orchestra 

RUSTIC  SUITE  (20  min  ) 
BAROQUE  SUITE  (20  min.) 
SYMPHONY  No.  1  (28  min.) 

♦ 

For  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

SYMPHONY  No.  2  (25  min.) 
"The  Canterbury" 

Text  From  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales." 

Modern  English  or  original.  Not  difficult. 

♦ 

These  compositions  ore  in  the  folk 
manner.  All  are  cued  for  small 
orchestra. 

♦ 


Address 

JOSEPH  W.  CLOKEY 

Box  431  Claremont,  Calif. 


Menotti.  Scene  I  from  "Amahl  and  the  Night 
Visitors"  (duo) 

Bizet.  Toreador  Song  from  "Carmen”  (solo) 

Student  Concert  Notes 

Atlanta  Symphony,  Ga.  Henry  Sopkin, 
Cond.  Presents  15  student  concerts  in 
Atlanta  this  season  and  4  in  tour  cities. 

Birmingham  Symphony,  Ala.  Arthur  Ben¬ 
nett  Lipkin,  Cond.  Presents  10  student  con¬ 
certs  this  season  during  school  hours  with 
close  integration  of  the  music  into  the  public 
school  music  curriculum.  Two  of  the  con¬ 
certs  are  presented  for  children  enrolled  in 
Negro  schools. 

Florida  West  Coast  Symphony,  Sarasota. 
Alexander  Bloch,  Cond.  Presented  dual  stu¬ 
dent  concerts  in  March — one  for  pupils  of 
Negro  schools,  the  other  for  pupils  of  white 
schools. 

Hartford  Symphony,  Conn.  Fritz  Mahler, 
Cond.  Presented  George  Kleinsinger  as  nar¬ 
rator  in  his  own  composition,  "Tubby  the 
Tuba”  in  the  February  Young  Peoples  Con¬ 
cert  played  by  the  Hartford  Little  Symphony. 

Little  Orchestra  Society  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Scherman,  Cond.  Presented  11  year 
old  Robert  Mariotti,  young  professional  actor, 
as  narrator  for  Aaron  Copland’s  “The  Red 
Pony”  in  a  special  condensed  version  of  the 
work  prepared  by  Katharine  Rosin  in  the 
February  concert  of  the  Young  People’s 
Series.  The  final  concert  featured  a  specially 
condensed  production  of  the  ojjera  “Hansel 
and  Gretel”. 

Madison  Civic  Symphony,  Wis.  Walter 
Heermann,  Cond.  Presents  six  free  student 
concerts  this  season  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

New  Jersey  Symphony,  Orange.  -  Samuel 
Antek,  Cond.  Presents  10  chldren’s  concerts 
this  season  in  Saturday  morning  series.  The 
series  are  complete  sell  outs. 

Pasadena  Symphony,  Cal.  Lauris  Jones, 
Cond.  Presented  Harpo  Marx  as  harp  soloist 
in  the  January  Youth  concert. 

Plainfield  Symphony,  N.  J.  Walter  Piasecki. 
Cond.  Believing  in  informality  for  student 
concerts,  the  orchestra  was  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  auditorium  with  the  audience  of 
1,300  young  people  seated  on  the  floor  in  a 
large  circle  around  the  orchestra  at  the 
January  Youth  Concert.  At  the  close  of  the 
concert,  the  young  people  were  invited  to  talk 
with  the  musicians  and  see  the  instruments 
at  close  range. 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.  Providence. 
Francis  Madeira,  Cond.  Presents  22  concerts 
in  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island.  Con¬ 
certs  are  given  on  Friday  mornings.  The 
State  of  Rhode  Island  appropriates  funds  to 
cover  costs  of  the  series. 

Waukesha  Symphony,  Wis.  Milton  Weber, 
Cond.  Invited  as  special  guests  for  the  Jan¬ 
uary  Young  People's  Concert,  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  enrolled  in  the  State  School  for  the 
Visually  Handicapped  at  Janesville,  Wiscon¬ 
sin — 50  miles  distant  from  Waukesha. 

Wichita  Symphony,  Kan.  James  Robertson, 
Cond.  Spends  two  full  days  each  season 
presenting  youth  concerts.  Four  concerts  are 
given  each  day  at  9:15  and  10:45  A.  M.; 
1:15  and  2:40  P.  M. 

Women’s  Symphony  Associations  generally 
take  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for  pre¬ 
senting,  financing  and  promoting  student  con¬ 
certs.  In  addition,  many  non-symphony 
organizations  assist  their  local  orchestras  in 
student  concert  work.  Included  among  this 
year’s  co-sponsoring  groups,  reported  in  a 
recent  League  survey  of  student  concerts, 
are; 

Business  Firms 

Delchamps,  Inc.,  Mobile.  Ala.  Local  Grocery 
chain.  Financial  sponsors. 

Miller  Bros.  Dept.  Store.  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Financial  sponsors. 


Clubs 

University  Women’s  Club,  Waterloo,  la. 

Handles  advertising  and  programs. 
Scherzo  Music  Club,  Norfolk,  Va.  Handles 
promotion  and  ticket  sales. 

Wednesday  Morning  Musicale;  Business 
and  Professional  Women’s  Club;  Women’s 
Civic  Club.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Financial  aid. 

Foundations 

Edward  Lamb  Foundation,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Financial  aid. 

Governmental  Units 

County  School  System,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Provides  transportation  for  children  at 
township  expense. 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Recreation  Commission. 
Sponsors  concerts. 

State  of  Rhode  Island.  Financial  aid. 

Junior  League 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan — Financial  aid. 
Jackson,  Mississippi  —  Promotion,  ticket 
sale,  printing  of  programs. 

Spokane,  Washington — Financial  aid. 

Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Sponsors  the  high  school 
concerts. 

Parents  Organizations 

Parents  League  I  Providence,  Rhode 
Parents  Study  group  i  Island. 

Financial  aid  and  assistance  with  ushering. 

Parent  Teachers  Associations 

Mobile,  Alabama.  Arrange  transportation 
for  children. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Underwrite  costs  for 
grade  school  concerts. 

Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  Handle  publicity 
and  ticket  sales. 

Waterbury,  Conn.  Co-sponsor  concerts. 


RALPH  HOLLANDER 

Violinist 

♦ 

.4VAIL.4BLE: 

1954-55  season  at  reduced  fee  for 
Community  Orchestras  .  .  .  includes 
one  day  string  workshop. 

APPEARANCES: 

United  States,  Italy,  Holland,  France 
and  Portugal. 

PABLO  CASALS  wrote: 

The  Bach  Festival  at  Prades  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  know 
the  violinist  Ralph  Hollander,  whose 
playing  impressed  me  by  its  perfect 
musicianship  and  taste.  He  has  al¬ 
ready  a  brilliant  career.  I  am  sure 
his  talent  will  be  appreciated  every¬ 
where  he  appears. 

WRITE  for  fletaili^ 

including  brochure  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  record  (micro-groove)  of 
Mozart  No.  7  Concerto  with  Radio 
Orchestra  of  Holland. 

♦ 

RALPH  HOLLANDER 

404  West  20th  St.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  th«.  I 
AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  ». 
LEAGUE,  INC.,  meeting  in  Quincy,  Illinois, 
February  5-7,  1954,  with  officers  of  the  Quincy  I 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Seated,  I.  to  r.:  Miss  I 
Claire  Austin,  secretary,  Quincy  Symphony;  ^ 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  executive 
secretary;  Ralph  Black,  manager,  Buffalo  I 
Philharmonic;  Richard  H.  Alvey,  president,  I 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Symphony;  standing,  I.  to 
r.:  Paul  E.  Morrison,  president,  Quincy  Sym-  i 
phony;  George  Irwin,  conductor,  Quincy  Sym-  I 
phony;  Alan  Watrous,  League  president  and 
manager,  Wichita  (Kansas)  Symphony;  Wil¬ 
liam  Minnick.  League  1954  convention  chair-  I 
man  and  president,  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sym-  | 
phony;  Clarence  McClymonds,  manager, 
Quincy  Symphony;  Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  conduc-  . 
tor,  Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Symphony;  Thomas 
E.  Wilson,  conductor,  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Sym-  ' 
phony;  and  John  A.  Dameron,  treasurer, 
Quincy  Symphony.  | 


IT'S  BEING  DONE  .  .  . 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  musicians  have  formed 
an  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Irwin  G. 
Valentine  for  the  express  purpose  of  playing 
music  by  American  composers  and  arrangers. 

Mobile  Symphony  has  a  new  sponsor — The 
Mobile  Arts  and  Sports  Association,  sponsors 
of  the  Senior  Bowl  and  other  athletic  events 
centering  around  football.  The  sports  associa¬ 
tion  is  presenting  the  Mobile  Symphony, 
Eldvard  Fendler,  conductor,  in  an  open  air, 
free  concert  at  Ladd  Stadium  on  April  5th. 

New  Jersey  Symphony,  Orange,  used  an 
interesting  program  cover  for  the  February 
concerts — a  facsimile  of  a  brief,  hand  written 
letter  to  the  audience  from  Mrs.  Herbert  L. 
Mahood,  General  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  explaining  the  reason  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  fund  drive  and  a  statement  of  this 
year’s  financial  needs. 

Roanoke  Symphony,  Va.,  Gibson  Morrissey, 
conductor,  presented  in  March  “The  Order¬ 
ing  of  Moses”,  an  oratorio  by  Nathaniel  Dett. 
Participating  in  the  concert  were  an  aug¬ 
mented  orchestra,  soloists  and  a  400  voice 
choir  composed  of  the  following  choral 
groups:  high  school  choruses  from  Salem, 
Vinton  and  Roanoke;  choirs  from  Hollins 
College,  Roanoke  College,  and  Roanoke  Na¬ 
tional  Business  College. 

Topeka  Symphony  Society,  Kan.,  Everett 
Fetter,  conductor,  joined  in  the  Territorial 
and  Topeka  Centennial  celebration  by  com¬ 
missioning  Kansas  composer,  Harold  Moyer 
to  write  a  work  for  the  orchestra.  The 
work,  a  tone  poem,  titled  “Song  of  Kansas” 
includes  four  tonal  pictures  of  Kansas  and  its 
development,  and  was  premiered  in  January. 

York  Symphony,  Pa.,  shares  with  hundreds 
of  other  orchestras,  staging  and  lighting  prob¬ 
lems,  part  and  parcel  of  make  shift  concert 
halls.  Familiar  to  many  orchestras  are  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  players  that  they  can’t  see 
the  music,  and  complaints  from  the  audience 
that  they  can’t  see  the  conductor,  soloists 
and/or  musicians.  The  York  Symphony  is 
trying  to  do  something  about  it  through  use 
of  spotlights  flooding  the  entire  portion  of 
the  stage  forward  of  the  curtain,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  discontinue  use  of  house 
lights  during  the  concert. 


League  Membership  Applicat’ion 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  . . . $  10.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999 . 20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 . 40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 . 50.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999  . . 60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 . 75.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 . 100.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000 . . . .  150.00 

Individuals  . . . . . . .  5.00 

Libraries  . . . . . . .  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras . . .  10.00 

Business  Firms  . . . . . . . . .  100.00 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPUCA-HON 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual  . 

Address  . " . . . . . 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Svmphony  Orchestra  League 
■  P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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